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A Dutch admiral once nailed a broom to the mast of 
his flagship as a symbol that his fleet was “sweeping” the 
enemy from the seas. Not that the National Tuberculosis 
Association should substitute a broom for the Double- 
Barred Cross, but some such symbolism might point up 
the fact that nothing less than the eradication of tuberculo- 
sis in the United States is the goal of the NTA as it enters 
its second half century. 


Today we can set a course toward the eventual eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis with a degree of confidence impossible 
in 1904, the NTA’s founding year. Fifty years ago the so- 
called “miracle” weapons against the disease did not exist. 
Surgery was crude by modern standards. Health educators 
lacked the potent media available today. Organization was 
in its infancy. 


At this point we will not attempt to chart the progress 
of the future fight against tuberculosis. There are too many 
factors to be considered, too many spots where “X” must 
mark the unknown, for that to be done with any hope of 
accuracy. No one knows what may emerge from our lab- 
oratories within the next decade or two. No one knows 
what explosions may come from the present international 
tensions, nor what effect these may have on the health of 
the world and of the United States in particular. 


However, just as the early annual meetings of the NTA 
were able to lay down a progress pattern, so the meeting 
at Atlantic City in May made directional changes in the 
light of new situations. Perhaps prime among these was 
the decision, based on the report of the Committee on 
Policy, that the NTA adopt the entire field of pulmonary 
diseases, both infectious and non-infectious, as an in- 
tegral part of the program of the Association and its affili- 
ates. This expansion, the Committee held, and the Board 
of Directors agree, “will strengthen the voluntary tuber- 
culosis movement and facilitate a more vigorous attack on 
the tuberculosis problem.” It was also recognized in the re- 
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Setting the Course Toward Eradication 


port that eradication may best be achieved in some areas 
by activities to improve the general community health, and 
methods for implementing this were adopted. 


These changes represent clear recognition on the part 
of the NTA that in some few parts of the country tuber- 
culosis has ceased to be the top public health problem. The 
Committee predicated its recommendations with a warning 
that in the United States tuberculosis remains the major 
disease which is known to be preventable and added that 
“the program for the control of tuberculosis for the major 
part of the nation is far from adequate.” Let there be no 
question about it, the paramount concern of the NTA is 
tuberculosis—and apparently will be for some time. 


In some areas with low tuberculosis death rates there 
may be a tendency toward complacency. This is dangerous, 
as a reading of the report of the Committee on Policy will 
show. Fifty years ago one of the major tasks facing the 
new anti-tuberculosis association was to arouse the nation 
to the menace in the disease and to drill into the public mind 
the truth that tuberculosis could be fought and, given the 
time, the weapons, and the fighters, could be eradicated. It 
is perhaps strange that now that lesson must be driven 
home again. 


It is a greater, stronger, more broadly organized anti- 
tuberculosis movement that exists today than the fledgling 
movement of 1904. The first Board of Directors, for 
example, had 28 members and all but two were physicians. 
Today there are 108 Board members and approximately 
half of these are non-medical and represent almost every 
facet of American life. There are 11 women serving 
as Board members today—as against no women Board 
members in 1904. We havé a better and immeasurably 
more potent organization today than at any time in the 
history of the NTA. This is the time for all of us to get 
on with the job.—James G. Stone, Executive Secretary, 
NTA. 
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Medical Research on TB | 
by 
Esmond 
History Shows Notable Advances in Medical | R. 
and Surgical Treatment Methods but a Smaller ; aang, SE-B. 
Measure of Success in the Field of Immunization 
| Dr. Long is Director of Medical Research 
| for the National Tuberculosis Association 
| and also Director of the Henry Phipps An. 
The practical, working objectives of Chicago, said: “A specific chemother- delphia. 
me areas | medical research on tuberculosis may apy for tuberculosis has not been | of we ns paced pena rer poner. 
alth, and | be defined briefly as (1) determination found, and it may be a long time com- te Dallas, 
of the value of available procedures that ing, because of the inherent difficulties | April 1954. 
appear promising for cure or preven- of the problem, but it is not a closed 
the part q . es 
tion of the disease and (2) the acquisi- chapter. Probably some new success 
ae tion of new information that may be with some other bacterial disease will be heise ; 
went applied for this purpose in the future. needed to stimulate a new attack on the Clinic. This, too, was in large measure 
1c sae It appears timely in this anniversary more difficult problem offered by tuber- 4 outgrowth of previous successes 
ded that | year of the National Tuberculosis As- Culosis. other 
he major { sociation to examine these objectives in Actually this is exactly what hap- cular Flem- 
re be no { some detail and review past accomplish- pened. In the mid-Thirties a number 1 be orey and their associates, 
NTA js | ments to see what progress has been of chemists in the I. G. Farbenindustrie V lich had proved of extraordinary 
me made through medical research toward of Gen any synthesized a derivative of value in the treatment of a wide vari- 
our final goal, eradication of the dis- the chemical substance para-aminoben- ¢ty Of suppurative infections. 
tes there ease. zene-sulfonamide, which they named This in brief is some of the debt 
ingerous, “prontosil.” This drug was found by of tuberculosis research to the investi- 
olicy will Chemotherapy Gerard Domagk, who later received the gation of other diseases. The new 
—s the In this domain tuberculosis research Nobel Prize for his work, to be highly chemotherapy rejuvenated the treat- 
he nation ¥ has profited enormously from discover- effective against acute streptococcal in-. ment of tuberculosis and greatly forti- 
blic mind ies in the treatment of other disease, fections. His studies were soon abun- fied the coincidentally developing sur- 
given the J but not always on the first trial. Intro- dantly confirmed. The success of pron- gery of tuberculosis, -by ensuring the 
icated. It | duction of the arsenical dye salvarsan tosil and related compounds—the well safety of radical measures that could 
ye. driven for syphilis by Ehrlich and Hata in known sulfa drugs—led directly to the lead to serious spread of the disease 
1910 provided the first truly promising development of promine, promizole, di- without such protection. 
zed anti- lead for the drug treatment of tuber- asone, and similar compounds, with 
fledgling culosis. In passing, it may be noted which Hinshaw, Feldman, and other Immunization by Serums 
tors, for | that salvarsan itself was an outgrowth investigators in the United States As is well known, two principal im- 
nysicians. of Robert Koch’s discovery of the value achieved some success in tuberculosis. munological methods are used in en- 
yximately | of the arsenical drug atoxyl in the In more recent years their use has hancing the body’s resistance to an 
ost every | treatment of African sleeping sickness. . been generally restricted in favor of infectious disease, one, the passive 
| serving \ Many analogs of salvarsan were de- more effective, less toxic drugs. Later method, in which a disease-inhibiting 
m1 Board { veloped and tried in tuberculosis, chief- and less directly, however, the German serum or one of its components, like 
easurably | ly in Germany, Denmark, the United experiments of the mid-Thirties led, gamma globulin, is employed, and the 
ne in the | States, and Japan. The list includes the after a good deal of chemical reshuf- other, the active method, in which an 
us to get | dyes trypan red and blue, neutral red, fling of the compounds concerned, and “antigenic” substance or vaccine is in- 
yecretary, } methylene blue, acriflavine, and scores elimination of the sulphur moiety, to oculated in the effort to make the body 
of others, and a great array of metallic use of the well known drugs, para- build up its own defensive forces. Both 
combinations with them, of which the aminosalicylic acid (PAS) and isoni- methods have been extensively investi- 
al principal varieties were compounds of  cotinic acid hydrazide (isoniazid). gated in tuberculosis. 
the mercury, copper, silver, and The value of antituberculosis serums 
ninistrative | S0ld. Of them all, only gold reached Break With the Past was studied on a large scale more than 
a the stage of extensive application in The sharpest break with the old and fifty years ago. They were first tried 
resentation § ™an and it was discarded within a fruitless chemotherapy of tuberculosis, in 1888. The most widely employed 
deta. few years as of little value: however, came with the introduction of _ serums were those of Maragliano, Mar- 
/ _ In 1932, at the end of this discourag- the antibiotic streptomycin by Waks- morek and Vallee, but there were sev- 
under the f lg period, a leading worker in the field, man and his co-workers in the labora- eral well studied competitors. In spite 
in Section FH. Gideon Wells of the University of | tory and Hinshaw and Feldman in the of initially favorable reports, the final 
131 
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conclusion was that these anti-serums, 
which were prepared on the same gen- 
eral principle as the successful anti- 
diphtheria and anti-tetanus serums, 
were valueless in tuberculosis. 

In more modern times the specific 
disease-inhibiting fractions of serums 
have been investigated. In her long 
and intricate studies on the fractiona- 
tion of the blood proteins in tuber- 
culosis, which have formed a substan- 
tial part of the NTA research program, 
Florence Seibert by electrophoretic 
methods isolated the albumin and 
globulin fractions from the serum of 
normal and tuberculous animals and 
animals vaccinated with tuberculin pro- 
teins. The gamma globulin proved to 
have some but not marked inhibiting 
power on the growth of the tubercle 
bacillus. This important research, and 
others like it, have indicated that use 
of gamma globulin from antituberculo- 
sis serums, even though it contains 
demonstrable specific antibodies, is at 
present not a promising procedure for 
enhancing human resistance to tuber- 
culosis. 


Vaccination Against Tuberculosis 

In the short space of this article it is 
impossible to convey more than a bare 
inkling of the gigantic amount of in- 
vestigation that has gone into the 
search for an effective vaccine against 
tuberculosis. Hundreds of substances 
of potential value have been studied and 
thousands of pages have been published 
on their effect or lack of it on tuber- 
culosis. In the space available here, 
. however, it will be worth while to indi- 
cate the basis for vaccine usage and to 
list a few of the many substances that 
have been employed for protection 
against tuberculosis. 

Vaccination in general stems from 
the British physician Edward Jenner, 
who devised a method of using cowpox 
virus (hence the name “vaccine’’) to 
protect human beings against small- 
pox. Pasteur and a host of his follow- 
ers amplified the procedure by intro- 
ducing methods for protection against 
anthrax and a great number of other 
diseases; the general principle was to 
use modifications or variants of the 
specific causative agents of these dis- 
eases as vaccinating substances. Micro- 
Organisms weakened in their virulence 
in various ways or killed outright by 
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a great variety of methods, chemical 
fractions of the microérganisms, and 
finally microdrganisms related to but 
less virulent than the specific disease 
germ, have been the principal vaccinat- 
ing substances. 

We may consider briefly a few of the 
agents in these and similar categories 
which have been tried in tuberculosis. 
Gerald Webb of Colorado, who, as 
president of the NTA, started the 
Association’s medical research program 
in 1921, urgently advocated research 
on vaccination nearly 50 years ago, and 
himself tried a daring method in chil- 
dren, viz., the use of live, fully viru- 
lent tubercle bacilli in exceedingly 
minute dosage. Selter in Germany de- 
veloped a similar program. No bad re- 
sults accrued, but few investigators 
cared to attempt such a potentially dan- 
gerous method. Most preferred to em- 
ploy a weakened tubercle bacillus and in 
time a vast number of weakened or at- 
tenuated bacilli were used. 

In general, without going into details, 
we may note that one of the chief 
methods employed for this weakening 
or attenuation was growth of the bacil- 
lus under adverse conditions and some 
of the procedures in this respect were 
indeed unique. More than 40 years ago 
Lydia Rabinowitsch, one of Koch’s 
most distinguished pupils, who for 
years edited the influential Zeitschrift 
fiir Tuberkulose, claimed to have weak- 
ened bacilli, without destroying their 
capacity for vaccination, by growing 
them in the presence of formalin, a 
key substance in the present-day manu- 
facture of poliomyelitis vaccine. The 
list of chemicals suggested or tried for 
this purpose is a long one. Perhaps the 
latest in the series is isoniazid, which 
apparently attenuates tubercle bacilli 
for guinea pigs without affecting their 
other fundamental properties. 

Bile the Best Known Agent 


The best known agent that has been 
used for the purpose is bile, which 
was employed by Calmette and Guerin 
in France in 1906 on an originally viru- 
lent bacillus of bovine origin in pro- 
ducing the famous vaccine BCG. The 
view is now rather widely held, how- 
ever, that the. reduction in virulence 
that occurred was not necessarily due 
to the bile, but rather to one of those 
spontaneous mutations in the direction 


of lowered virulence which are common 
in the life history of many micro. 
organisms. The spontaneously atteny- 
ated human-type tubercle bacillus R, 
of Saranac Lake, long used as an ex. 
perimental vaccinating agent, and now 
being tried in the NTA medical re. 
search program, is another example 
of an attenuated bacillus of possible 
value. 


Numerous investigators have culti- 
vated tubercle bacilli at unfavorable 
temperatures, high and low, or exposed 
them during their growth to other 
harmfui physical forces, such as ultra- 
violet light or other forms of radiant 
energy. A few researchers have let 
virulent bacilli sojourn for a time in 
the tissues of another animal to reduce 
their invasive capacity for man. One of 
the best known of the early German 
investigators, Moeller, used the croco- 
dile for this purpose, and another, 
Klimmer, passed the bacillus through 
a salamander. 


Methods of Killing Many 

Dead tubercle bacilli have been em- 
ployed far more than any other inocu- 
lating agent and the methods used in 
killing them almost surpass belief. 
They have been heated to intermediate 
degrees, boiled, subjected to superheat- 
ed steam, frozen in liquid air, mechan- 
ically killed by grinding, “puffed” ina 
vacuum like rice and wheat, starved to 
death, suffocated by lack of oxygen, 
squeezed to death in a hydraulic press, 
subjected to killing doses of ultraviolet 


. light, radium, X-rays, and “ultrasonic” 


noise, which disrupts them through in- 
tensity of vibration, and treated with 
an endless variety of antiseptic chemi- 
cals, such as formalin, thymol, carbolic 
acid, iodine, poisonous metals, organic 
acids, a wide variety of fat solvents, 
benzoylating agents, fluorides, glycet- 
ine, various sugars, soaps, glucosides, 
urea, digestive ferments, and extracts 
of insects. These vaccines were intro 
duced in the body by a variety of meth- 
ods, by mouth, inhalation, injection into 
and under the skin or into the veins, 
and by inunction. Strange as it may 
seem, good results have been reported 
in hundreds of scientific articles on the 
use of these mutilated bacilli as vaccr 
nating agents. The hope in general has 
been to find a chemical method that 
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would kii! the bacillus, making the vac- 
cine safe, while preserving its capacity 
to immunize. 

A large number of trials of chemical 
fractions of the bacillus have been made 
and some of the finest scientific work 
has been done with them. The long 
medical research program of the NTA 
has yielded a rich store of substances 
of interest and potential value in this 
field and an additional great variety 
have come from other studies here and 
abroad. No microorganism in all his- 
tory has been as extensively investi- 
gated in this respect as the tubercle 
bacillus. Its major fractions, the fats, 
proteins, and carbohydrates, have been 
studied repeatedly in their immunologi- 
cal relationships by Anderson, Sabin, 
Seibert, Pinner, Raffel, and many oth- 
ers in the NTA program. Facts of great 
immunological importance have been 
learned, but no usable vaccine has been 
developed. One of the leading students 
of the problem, Arnold Rich, believes 
that the bacillary components, and par- 
ticularly the carbohydrates, which are 
so important in host-parasite relations 
in pneumococcus infections, merit 
further intensive investigations in this 
effort. 


Other TB Vaccines 


We come at last to the use of bac- 
teria related to the tubercle bacillus, 
and here again the list is large. Some 
of the initial and, at the time,. most 
promising investigations, were carried 
out by giants of the early years, Koch, 
von Behring, Theobald Smith—names 
to conjure with. These and other in- 


vestigators tried to vaccinate cattle with. 


human-type bacilli, men with bovine 
bacilli, men and animals with avian 
bacilli, and so on, down a long list. The 
bacilli of cold-blooded animals were 
used over and again. Tens of thou- 
sands of children were vaccinated with 
the turtle bacillus, exploited by Fried- 
man of Berlin. Many other acid-fast 
bacilli of cold-blooded animals, from 
fish, snakes, lizards and worms, were 
tried experimentally and occasionally 
man. At the present time another 
in this long series, the vole bacillus, 
Isolated from a field mouse, is being 
Investigated. Good results as a vac- 
cinating agent have been claimed by 
Wells, the discoverer. Others have 


found the organism dangerous. A still 
newer organism, recently encountered 
in a mycobacterial skin infection in 
Australia, is being subjected to some 
consideration. 

But it is time to stop, although only 
a fraction of the vaccines tested have 
been mentioned. Remarkably, in the 
hundreds of articles published on the 
subject, success in bringing about some 
increase in resistance has been claimed 
in the great majority of efforts. In 
all probability, too, the reports were 
correct, qualitatively if not quantita- 
tively. These hundreds of studies on 
vaccination against tuberculosis have 
shown that it is easy to increase resist- 
ance against tuberculosis to some ex- 
tent, but they also have shown that few 
agents increase it very much. 


Outlook for the Future 

There is some cause for discourage- 
ment in the account just set forth. We 
must not forget, however, that we have 
one vaccinating agent widely conceded 
to have definite if not intense protective 
action, BCG. Admittedly, natural in- 
fection may break through the height- 
ened resistance induced by BCG vaccin- 
ation, as witness the occasional develop- 
ment of active tuberculosis in BCG- 
vaccinated subjects exposed to open 
disease. But perhaps we are setting 
our sights too high. It may be that a 
modest measure of increased resistance, 
widely effected in conjunction with 
other measures for the control of tuber- 
culosis, will suffice in mass efforts in 
the long run. 


This is simply a conservative view. 
The course has not yet been run, any 
more than it was with chemotherapv 
20 years ago. It is quite possible that, 
as in the case of chemotherapy, some 
new principle will be developed. There 
seems little point in further multiplica- 
tion of vaccines from dead and attenu- 
ated tubercle bacilli, comparable to the 
vaccines now under test in some of the 
virus diseases. But ground work is be- 
ing laid in the development of a new 
theory. Recent suggestive experiments 
by Dubos, Middlebrook, H. Bloch, 
Lederer, Willis, Choucron, and others 
on toxic fatty components of the bacil- 
lus, particularly a novel lipid called 
the “cord factor,” furnish stimulating 
leads. Studies in this field are well 


represented in the NTA research pro- 
gram. It is fortunate that significant 
basic chemical information for the de- 
velopment of this research is at hand 
as a result of exact studies in the NTA 
research program by Anderson, Seibert, 
and their colleagues on the lipids, pro- 
teins, and carbohydrates of the bacillus, 


Another lead based on chemical pro- 
cedures worked out in the NTA pro- 
gram has emanated from the work of 
Raffel and his associates on the anti- 
genic activity of mixtures of tubercle 
bacillus wax and protein. This lead is 
being developed by several of Raffel’s 
students. 


Foundation Growing 


Needless to say, no one has vet at- 
tempted an immunizing program on the 
fragmentary foundation afforded by 
these new facts. The foundation is 
growing through fundamental research 
and the next steps, and doubtless most 
of the steps for some time to come, 
before practical advantage is taken of 
the new facts, will still be in the field 
of basic investigation. 

Possibly the studies under way will 
carry their sponsors into many more 
blind alleys. It may well be that tuber- 
culosis simply is not a disease in which 
a high degree of increased resistance 
can be conferred by any vaccinating 
procedure. Past experience has shown 
that vaccination is most successful in 
the case of diseases in which a single 
attack of the disease protects against 
subsequent exposure. This, unfortu- 
nately, is not the case with tuberculosis. 
Actually a person with this disease is 
per se a vaccinated person, by virtue 
of his own infection. Hundreds of ex- 
periments, starting with the well known 
“Koch phenomenon” discovered by the 
discoverer of the tubercle bacillus, show 
this to be a fact. But the noteworthy 
tendency of tuberculosis to relapse un- 
der adverse circumstances, and the in- 
escapable fact of superinfection in 
tuberculous men and animals, show 
that the resistance engendered by the 
infection is inadequate. It is more than 
possible that no artificial procedure will 
increase tissue resistance beyond that 
conferred by the disease itself. But, 
remembering the story of chemo- 

... Continued on page 142 


50th Anniversary Meeting 


Present Problems in TB Control Probed by Health 
Workers From United States and Abroad as NTA Marks 
Half-Century of Voluntary Efforts 


Today’s problems, viewed in relation 
to potential future success in eradicat- 
ing tuberculosis, took precedence over 
past gains at the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Meeting of the National Tuberculosis 
Association at Atlantic City, May 17- 
21. 

The sessions, arranged according to 
medical, community action, nursing, 
and general interest, were held at the 
Ambassador, Chelsea, and Ritz-Carlton 
Hotels under the auspices of the NTA, 
its medical section, the American Tru- 
deau Society, and the National Confer- 
ence of Tuberculosis Workers. The 
meeting brought together scientists and 
representatives of voluntary tuberculo- 
sis associations from Europe, Asia, 
South America, and Canada, as well as 
more than 2,000 physicians, nurses, and 
health workers from voluntary and offi- 
cial health agencies in the United States 
and its Territories. 


Preventive Measures Needed 


Speakers placed the problem of 
bringing the rate at which tuberculosis 
is attacking into line with the rapidly 
declining death rate high on the list of 
those to be faced and overcome. In dis- 
cussing it, they stressed the need for 
better case finding, more nearly perfect 
immunizing agents than we now have, 
and a better knowledge of the factors 
involved in resistance to the disease. 

Changes in the tuberculosis treat- 
ment picture, occasioned by the advent 
in recent years of effective drugs, pri- 
marily streptomycin, para-aminosalicyl- 
ic acid (PAS), and isoniazid, brought 
out discussion at medical sessions of 
questions such as the following: What 
is the most effective drug or drug com- 
bination to use in tuberculosis treat- 
ment? When should excisional surgery 
or collapse therapy be employed? Is 
complete bed rest necessary or can it 
be modified now that drugs are avail- 
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able? Can tuberculosis be treated satis- 
factorily outside the hospital or is the 
risk such for the family and patient 
that this should be a last resort measure 
only? What should be done for the 
older man with chronic tuberculosis 
who does not respond to drug therapy ? 
In addition to the problems having 
to do with advances in treatment, 
speakers discussed the social and eco- 
nomic dislocations caused by tuberculo- 
sis, the provision of care for the non- 
resident tuberculous, and the role of 
nutrition in resistance to the disease. 


A Global Problem 


The international aspects of the tu- 
berculosis problem were discussed at 
two evening sessions by speakers rep- 
resenting the International Union 
Against Tuberculosis, the Union of 
Latin-American Societies for Phthisiol- 
ogy, the Canadian Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, and the National Association 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis of 
Great Britain. All four speakers em- 
phasized the importance of tuberculosis 
globally and stressed the need for un- 
flagging efforts in order to win total 
victory. 

Committee meetings and special in- 
terest conferences: dealing with the 
Christmas Seal Sale, health education, 
case finding, public relations, and re- 
habilitation, were held prior to the An- 
nual Meeting. Allied groups, such as 
public health nursing consultants in 
tuberculosis, clinical psychologists asso- 
ciated with the Veterans Administra- 
tion, and tuberculosis controllers, also 
met. 

New officers and governing bodies 
were named by the NTA, the ATS, and 
the NCTW during the week and the 
NTA conferred its top honors, the 
Trudeau and Will Ross Medals. Sto- 
ries on the new officers and the recipi- 
ents of the medals, as well as other 


news of the Fiftieth Anniversary Meet- 
ing, may be found in this issue, 


More than 80 exhibits, the largest | 


number ever offered at an NTA meet- 
ing, were on view during the week. 
These included, for the first time, a 
number of industrial presentations. 
The scientific exhibits included striking 
interpretations of new methods jn 
chemotherapy and surgery. Public 
health aspects of tuberculosis control 
were widely represented, with special 


stress on the history of the tuberculosis 


control movement. 


Annual Meeting Features 
Premiere of TB Drama 


“For Those Who Follow,” a half- 
hour drama pointing up the problems 


and the prospects for success in future |» 


efforts toward tuberculosis control, was 
presented by the American Theatre 
Wing for its premiere performance 
during the Fiftieth Anniversary Meet- 


ing of the National Tuberculosis Asso- | ) 


ciation at Atlantic City. 

Written especially for the occasion 
by Esther Hawley, the play deals with 
a moment of decision in the life of a 
young woman whose fiancé aspires, 
against her wishes, to carry on medica 
research in a tuberculosis hospital. 

Stressing the importance and ex- 
citement of the current fight against 
the disease, the dialogue presents as 
well some of the historical significance 
and basic educational concepts of the 
antituberculosis movement. 

Players taking part in the produc- 
tion were Nancy Wells, Ethel Wood- 
ruff, Milton Wilson, and Genevieve 
Griffin. Robert Fitzsimmons was the 
narrator and also acted as stage man- 
ager. 

Information regarding scripts will be 
made available by the NTA Supply 
Service at an early date. It is planned 
to include detailed directions and a 
discussion guide. 


OTA To Meet in October 

The 37th Annual Conference of the 
American Occuj ational Therapy Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., Oct. 16-22 
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D.. Edgar M. Medlar, Pathologist, and 
Le:gh Mitchell Hodges, Former Newspaper 


Columnist, Recipients of . . . 


NTA Honors for 1954 


Dr. Edgar M. Medlar, chief pa- 
thologist for the Division of Tubercu- 
losis, New York State Department of 
Health, and lecturer in pathology, Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University, New York City, 
is the 1954 recipient of the Trudeau 
Medal of the National Tuberculosis 
Association. Dr. Medlar is stationed at 
Hermann M. Biggs Memorial Hos- 
pital, Ithaca, N.Y. 

The medal, awarded annually since 
1926 in recognition of “the most meri- 
torious contribution on the cause, pre- 
vention or treatment of tuberculosis” 
in the field of science, was presented 
at a luncheon meeting held during the 
NTA’s Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting 
in Atlantic City. 

At the same time the Will Ross 
Medal, established in 1952 for “out- 
standing and distinguished contribution 
to the tuberculosis control movement” 
outside the field of medical science, 
was awarded posthumously to Leigh 
Mitchell Hodges, former newspaper 
columnist who helped promote the 
first Christmas Seal Sale in 1907. The 
medal was accepted by his son, Mitchell 
C. Hodges of Philadelphia. 


Enriched Present Day Knowledge 

The Trudeau Medal was presented 
Dr. Medlar by Dr. James J. Waring of 
the Department of Medicine, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Denver, last year’s 
recipient, who said that Dr. Medlar’s 
“significant observations” on the course 


_ of tuberculosis had greatly enriched 


present day knowledge of the disease. 

Dr. Waring spoke in particular of 
contributions made by Dr. Medlar to a 
better understanding of tuberculosis 
through autopsy studies while he was 
visiting pathologist at Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York City. From one study 
Dr. Medlar was able to show that a 
large number of persons who died 
from causes other than tuberculosis 
harbored this disease in a communicable 
form and had probably been a source 


of infection to others. Dr. Medlar also 
found that many persons who had 
completely healed lesions from an in- 
fection in youth had developed tuber- 
culosis from a new infection later in 
life. 

In all of his work, Dr. Waring said, 
Dr. Medlar “impresses his friends with 
his becoming modesty, his infinite pa- 
tience in observation, his unyielding 
devotion to scientific principles and 
ideals, his painstakingly accurate and 
technically beautiful work.” 


Native of Nebraska 


A native of Nebraska, Dr. Medlar 
was graduated from Harvard Medical 
School in 1913 and during World War 
I served with the Army Medical School 
in Washington, D.C. In 1919 he be- 
came pathologist to the University 
Hospital at Iowa City and in 1922 be- 
came director of the Hegeman Me- 
morial Laboratory at Mt. McGregor, 
N.Y. After teaching at the University 
of Wisconsin Medical School he re- 
turned to Hegeman in 1937 and re- 
mained there until 1944 when he be- 
came associate professor of pathology 
at Columbia University and _ visiting 
pathologist at Bellevue. In 1948 he be- 
came chief of the laboratory services 
at the Veterans Administration Hos- 


pital, Sunmount, N.Y., and in 1951 
went to Hermann Biggs. 

The Will Ross citation was read by 
B. E. Kuechle of Wausau, Wis., chair- 
man of the committee which selected 
the recipient. Mr. Hodges had been 
informed before his death on April 4 
of the award. 

“He was ever ready to use his con- 
siderable talents with both the written 
and spoken word,” said Mr. Kuechle, 
“to help other people understand more 
clearly the importance of the campaign 
against tuberculosis. He never hesi- 
tated to respond to the call of the tu- 
berculosis associations in all parts of 
the country to address local groups. He 
frequently went on the air in behalf of 
the fight against tuberculosis and, al- 
ways, he continued to write about it.” 


& 


Mark H. Harrington, left, retiring president of the NTA, looks on as Dr. Edgar M. 


Medlar, center, receives the Trudeau Medal from Dr. James J. Waring. At the 
upper left, Mitchell C. Hodges accepts the Will Ross Medal awarded posthumously 
to his father, Leigh Mitchell Hodges, from B. E. Kuechle. 
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1. Mark H. Harrington, retiring president, NTA, left, with Mrs. Wil- 
liams, wife of Dr. Harley Williams, secretary-general of the National 
Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, London, England; 
Mrs. Harrington, and Dr. Williams. 


2. Five NTA founders who attended the Annual Meeting are, left 
to right: Drs. Josephus T. Ullom and Frank A. Craig, Philadelphia; 


Henry M. Hall, Pittsburgh; Henry B. Dunham, Blackwood, N.J., and © 


Dr. David R. Lyman, Wallingford, Conn. 


3. Distinguished veterans of the TB control movement gather for 
an informal round-table discussion. Left to right: Dr. Huntington 
Williams, Baltimore; Miss Frances Brophy, Lansing, lowa; Dr. Robert 
G. Paterson, Tryon, N.C.; Miss M. Louise Strachan, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.; Dr. Kendall Emerson, Waban, Mass., and Dr. William P. Shep- 
ard, New York, N.Y. 


wnt. TUBERCY, 
ASSOCIATION 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY ANNUAL 


4. Dr. Etienne Bernard, secretary-general, International Union Against 
Tuberculosis, Paris, left, with Mr. Harrington and Dr. Williams. 


5. Dr. John H. Skavlem, Cincinnati, incoming president of the NTA, 
with Mrs. Morrell DeReign, incoming secretary. 


6. R. Winfield Smith, Philadelphia, retiring NCTW president, left, 
and Edmund P. Wells, Augusta, Me., who will be president during 
the coming year. 


7. Dr. Donald S. King, Hanover, N.H., outgoing president of the ATS, 
left, and Dr. John D. Steele, Milwaukee, Wis., incoming president. 


8. Dr. John H. Skaviem, right, receives congratulations from Mark 
ee retiring president of the NTA, as he assumes office as 
president. 
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9%. Navajo Princess Anna Wauneka, a visitor from Arizona. 


10. NCTW President-Elect K. W. Grimley, Birmingham, Ala., and 
Edmund P. Wells, incoming president. 


11. Members of the NCTW Governing Council, left to right, are: 
Walter Wenkert, New Haven, Conn.; Miss Ellen Boyce, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Dale Knotts, Dallas, Texas; Miss Nora Hamner, Richmond, Va.; 
W. W. Wilmore, Topeka, Kansas; Edmund P. Wells, Augusta, Me.; 
John D. McCarthy, San Diego, Calif.; Miss Frances Goodwin, Boise, 
Idaho; K. W. Grimley, Birmingham, Ala. Missing from the picture 
are Chester D. Kelly, Indianapolis, Ind., and Miss Clarissa Boyd, NTA. 


12.. ATS officers, left to right, are: Drs. William G. Childress, Val- 
halla, N.Y., secretary-treasurer; H. Stuart Willis, Chapel Hill, N.C., 


ANTIC CITY, J.-1954 


president-elect; John D. Steele, Milwaukee, president, and Daniel E. 
Jenkins, Houston, Texas, vice president. 


13. Dr. Kendall Emerson, managing director of the NTA, 1928-1947, 
and Dr. James E. Perkins, present managing director. 


14. Incoming chairmen of the NCTW Advisory Committees, left to 
right, are: Irvin Nichols, Lexington, Ky.; William Lewis, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mrs. Aida Lovell, Los Angeles; Norbert Reinstein, Detroit, and 
William McLendon, Lexington, Ky. 


15. Dr. Perkins, center, with Dr. John B. Barnwell, director of the 
Tuberculosis Service, Veterans Administration, left, and Dr. Robert 
J. Anderson, medical director and assistant chief, Special Health 
Services, U.S. Public Health Service. 
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John D. Steele, M.D. 
President 


American Trudeau Society 


If fire breaks out on the edge of a 
forest, there is justification for con- 
centrating on the burning trees and 
forgetting, for the moment, the broader 
expanse of trees which make the forest. 
But once the fire is under control, per- 
spective is lost if we continue to fix our 
gaze on a single tree and fail to see 
it as part of the landscape to which it 
belongs—if we fail, as the saying goes, 
to see the forest for the trees. 

The analogy may be crude, but it 
does suggest the situation which must 
be faced today in the tuberculosis con- 
trol movement. When the National 
Tuberculosis Association was founded 
half a century ago, there was good 
reason why we could not see beyond 
the burning trees of tuberculosis to 
the broader field of chest disease. 


No Longer Epidemic 

Tuberculosis represented an emer- 
gency. The gravity of this problem 
overshadowed all other diseases, wheth- 
er relating to the chest or not. It called 
for concentrated effort. Today that 
effort has borne fruit. Tuberculosis is 
still the most important infectious <is- 
ease in this country, probably in the 
whole world. But it is not an epidemic 
disease in the United States today and 
the time has come when we must place 
it in proper perspective as one of the 
most serious chest diseases which need 
the attention of the physician and non- 
medical health worker. 


The NTA Board of Directors recog- 
nized this when it voted, at its meeting 


in Atlantic City in May, to adopt the 
report of its Committee on Policy. The 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. David T. Smith, pointed out that 
tuberculosis associations have an “in- 
escapabile obligation” to increase their 
efforts to eradicate tuberculosis and 
urged that efforts toward this end be 
continued undiminished. And recom- 
mended that, as an additional method 
of achieving the conquest of tuberculo- 
sis, the voluntary tuberculosis move- 
ment expand its program to “the entire 
field of pulmonary diseases, infectious 
and non-infectious.”” This means all 
diseases of the thoracic organs except 
the heart. 

“All pulmonary diseases,” the report 
adopted by the Board states, “have to 
be considered by the physician in the 
differential diagnosis of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. X-rays of the chest reveal 
shadows which may be tuberculosis or 
may be some other type of pulmonary 
disease. Certain non-infectious pul- 
monary diseases such as emphysema 
and cystic degeneration of the lungs 
occur as important complications in the 
treatment of patients with tuberculosis. 
The attack on tuberculosis involves con- 
cern with all pulmonary diseases.” 


Realistic Approach 

This séems to me a realistic approach. 
As physicians, members of the Ameri- 
can Trudeau Society cannot treat a 
patient’s tuberculosis and ignore his 
chest. We cannot spot tuberculosis on 
his X-ray and treat it without regard 
to the emphysema accompanying it, nor 
can we be satisfied at finding no tuber- 
culosis lesions on his X-ray film and 
close our eyes to evidence of silicosis, 
which is not only a disabiing illness it- 
self but may also be paving the way 
for tuberculosis tomorrow. 

The medical inter-relationship of dis- 
eases of the chest cannot be ignored. 
As was well stated by the ATS Com- 
mittee on Program Expansion a year 
ago in its report to the NTA Policy 
Committec, the differential diagnosis of 
tuberculosis, so essential to the control 
of the latter disease, demands an under- 
standing of other pulmonary diseases ; 
the proper teaching of tuberculosis re- 
quires that it be included as a part of 
pulmonary diseases in medical schools 
and in general hospitals ; the increasing 
number of industrial diseases requires 


that the physician be acutely sensitive 
to all variations in pulmonary abnor- 
malties. 

For some time the wider field of in- 
terest of the medical profession has 
been reflected in papers appearing in 
The American Review of Tuberculosis. 
In recognition of this trend and in line 
with the action of the NTA Board, the 
Editorial Board of the Review decided 
at its May meeting officially to change 
the name of the Review to The Amer- 
ican Review of Tuberculosis and Pul- 
monary Diseases, starting with the Jan- 
uary 1955, issue. 


Expansion a Logical Move 

If expansion into pulmonary disease 
is logical for the ATS, it is no less so 
for the NTA as a whole and its affili- 
ated associations. The reasons, in many 
instances, are overlapping. Obviously, 
the case-finding programs of the local 
associations cannot be confined strictly 
to tuberculosis. The health educators 
of the tuberculosis movement are emi- 
nently fitted to carry their activities to 
the broader realm of chest diseases. 
Likewise, the rehabilitation worker is 
beautifully equipped to help the person 
who has suffered from any one of a 
number of pulmonary diseases. 

We still have a vast amount of 

knowledge to be gained through re- 
search in tuberculosis alone, but the 
true scientific ingestigator recognizes 
no boundaries in eas. The broader 
the application of his knowledge the 
richer is his contribution to human 
welfare. 
. As we pass the 50-year mark in the 
fight against tuberculosis, we must not 
lose sight for an instant of the prob- 
lems which lie ahead in the eradication 
of tuberculosis. That is our first and 
principal objective. But we shall gain 
that objective more rapidly if we place 
tuberculosis in proper perspective as 
part of the field of chest diseases. 


TB Nursing Course 


A course in tuberculosis nursing has 
been added to the list of summer eve- 
ning courses offered by the University 
of California Extension, Los Angeles. 
Ten classes will be held under the di- 
rection of Miss Juanita Booth, assist- 
ant professor of nursing, UCLA, July 
19-30. 
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jew Presidents of NTA 
TS, and NCTW Assume Office; 


'hree Organizations . . . 


Dr. John H. Skavlem, Cincinnati, 
thio, took office as president of the 
ational Tuberculosis Association at 
ve Fiftieth Anniversary 
fleeting in Atlantic City, N.J., May 
7-21. At the same time Dr. John D. 
teele, Milwaukee, Wis., assumed the 
residency of the American Trudeau 
lociety, medical section of the NTA, 
ind Edmund P. Wells, Augusta, Me., 
came president of the National 
‘onference of Tuberculosis Workers. 
The three organizations also named 
presidents-elect to take office in 1955. 
They are Edward T. Fagan, Brook- 
yn, N.Y., NTA; Dr. H. Stuart Willis, 
hapel Hill, N.C., ATS, and Ken- 
eth W. Grimley, Birmingham, Ala., 
\CTW. 


NTA 


| Dr. Skavlem, new president of the 
NTA, is a past president of the ATS 
and of the Mississippi Valley Trudeau 
Society. He has served also as presi- 
ent of the Cincinnati Academy of 

edicine and as a ‘vice president of 
he NTA. 

A graduate of the University of 
Visconsin, Dr. Skavlem received his 
edical degree from the University 
f Pennsylvania in 1919 and has been 
n private practice in Cincinnati since 
921. He is medical director of Dun-- 
am Hospital, Cincinnati, and a mem- 
er of the attending staffs of Christ 
tospital, Good Samaritan Hospital, 
pnd Cincinnati General Hospital. 
| Mr. Fagan, who will succeed Dr. 
jkavlem in 1955, is secretary of the 
‘Benefit Committee and Administrator 
»f the Plan for Employees’ Pensions, 
Disability Benefits and Death Bene- 
fits in the Long Island Area of the 
New York Telephone Company. 
| A member of the NTA Board of 
Directors since 1948, Mr. Fagan has 
served also as treasurer of the 
Brooklyn Tuberculosis and Health 
Association and as a member of the 
association’s Board of Directors and 


Name New Officers 


of its Executive, Finance, and Re- 
habilitation Committees. 

Mr. Fagan has also served as a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the Brooklyn Bureau of Social Serv- 
ice and Children’s Aid Society and is 
a past president of the Brooklyn 
Management Club of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The NTA _ re-elected President 
Dwight D, Eisenhower and Surgeon- 
General Leonard A. Scheele, U.S. 
Public Health Service, Washington, 
D.C., as honorary vice presidents. 

Dr. Mario McC. Fischer, Duluth, 
Minn., and Julian C. Sipple, Savan- 
nah, Ga., were named vice presidents 
of the Association. 

Mrs. Morrell DeReign was elected 
secretary, the first woman to hold 
that office in the history of the Asso- 
ciation and the fourth to serve as an 


officer of the NTA. Two women, 


Miss Mabel T. Boardman, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and Mrs. F. G. Hodgson, 
Atlanta, Ga., served as vice presidents 
in 1913-14 and 1942-43, respectively, 
and Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, Port- 
land, Ore., served as an honorary vice 
president in 1939-40. The Association 
re-elected Collier Platt, New York, 
N.Y., and W. B. Drummond, Port- 
land, Me., as treasurer and clerk, re- 
spectively. 


Executive Committee, Directors 


Named to the NTA’s Executive 
Committee for two-year terms were 
B. E. Kuechle, Wausau, Wis.; Jules 
F. Schneider, St. Louis, Mo., and Dr. 
Howard M. Payne, Washington, D.C. 
Mark H. Harrington, Denver, Colo., 
retiring president, will serve on the 
Committee during the coming year, 
as will Dr. Theodore L. Badger, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; William M. Morgan, 
Ph.D., Alliance, Ohio, and Dr. Sidney 
Jacobs, New Orleans, La. 

New representative directors, elect- 
ed for two years, are F. M. Cook, 


Boaz, Ala.; Dr. Henry I. Fineberg, 
Jamaica, N.Y.; Dr. Jerome S. Levy, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Dr. J. W. Peabody, 
Washington, D.C., and Edgar M. 
Thornton, Walla Walla, Wash. 

New directors-at-large, also elected 
to serve for two years, are Norman 
A. Braden, Pullman, Wash.; J. Doug- 
las Colman, Baltimore, Md.; Nelson 
H. Cruikshank, Washington, D.C., 
and Dr. H. C. Jernegan, Albuquerque, 
N.M. 


ATS 


Dr. John D. Steele, who is the new 
president of the American Trudeau 
Society, has served as secretary-treas- 
urer of the organization and as a 
member of the Executive Committee 
of the NTA. 

A graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine, Dr. 
Steele is a founder of the Marquette 
University School of Medicine where 
he. has been assistant clinical pro- 
fessor of surgery since 1938. 

Dr. H. Stuart Willis, who will be- 
come ATS president in 1955, is super- 
intendent and medical director of the 
four North Carolina state sanatori- 
ums—McCain, Wilson, Black Moun- 
tain, and Gravely. He is also con- 
sultant to the U.S. Public Health 
Service and a member of the NTA 
Board of Directors. 


Served on Many Committees 


In 1944 Dr. Willis was a member 
of the ATS Executive Committee and 
of the Council, on which he served 
for two years. He became vice presi- 
dent of the organization in 1947. He 
has served on various committees of 
the ATS since 1939 and since then 
has been chairman of the Committee 
on Standard Laboratory Procedure, 
1941 ; the Committee on Medical Pro- 
gram, 1944-1945; the Committee on 
Medical Education, Region III, 1947; 
Committee on Medical Research and 
Therapy, 1947, and of the Fellowship 
Board, 1950. He has also served as 
co-chairman of the Laboratory Sub- 
committee on Streptomycin, 1946, and 
of the Committee on Postgraduate 
Medical Education in 1948. 

Dr. Daniel E. Jenkins, Houston, 
Texas, was named vice president of 
the Society, and thus becomes chair- 
man of the ATS Advisory Board. Dr. 
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William G. Childress, Valhalla, N.Y., 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

The Society’s Executive Committee 
will include its officers plus Dr. Don- 
ald S. King, Hanover, N.H.; Dr. 
William L. Cooke, Charleston, W.Va., 
and Dr. William M, M. Kirby, Seattle, 
Wash. 

New members of the ATS Council, 
to serve three-year terms, are Drs. 


Robert H. Browning, Columbus, 
Ohio; Nicholas D’Esopo, West 
Haven, Conn.; David T. Carr, 


Rochester, Minn.; Bertram L. Sny- 
der, Phoenix, Ariz.; C. M. Sharp, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Dr. Donald S. 
King, Hanover, N.H., retiring presi- 
dent, will serve during the coming 
year. 


NCTW 


Edmund P. Wells, who became 
president of the National Conference 
of Tuberculosis Workers, is execu- 
tive secretary of the Maine Tuber- 
culosis Association, a position which 
he has held for the past five years. 

Mr. Wells was formerly executive 
secretary of the West Virginia Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association and 
prior to that a health educator on the 
staff of the Maryland Tuberculosis 
Association. He has served on com- 
mittees of the NCTW since 1946. He 
was chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Public Relations in 1949 
and of the Committees on Committee 
Nominations and Program Expan- 
sion in 1953. He served also in 1953 
as NCTW representative to the NTA 
Executive Committee and to the NTA 
Board of Directors. 

Kenneth W. Grimley, who will suc- 
ceed Mr. Wells as president of the 
Conference in 1955, is executive 
secretary of the Alabama Tubercu- 
losis Association. 

Mr. Grimley, a past president of 
the Southern Tuberculosis Confer- 
ence, has been an NCTW committee 
member since 1934, when he was a 
member of the Advisory Committee 
on Christmas Seal Sale. In 1952 he 
was chairman of the Committee and 
served in 1953 as a member of the 
NTA Committee on Christmas Seal 
Sale. 

The Conference elected W. W. 
Wilmore, executive secretary of the 
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Advisory Groups 


National Conference of 
Tuberculosis Workers names 
five advisory committees 


The National Conference of Tuber- 
culosis Workers has appointed the 
following Advisory Committees to 
serve during the coming year: 

Case Finding — William W. Mc- 
Lendon, Lexington, Ky., chairman; 
Miss Sara Macnamara, Miami, Fla.; 
James Somerville, Chicago, Ill.; An- 
drew Kovacs, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Miss Lorraine Riedman, Portland, 
Ore. 

Christmas Seal Sale— Mrs. Aida 
Lovell, Los Angeles, Calif., chair- 
man; Carl Fox, Atlanta, Ga.; Miss 
Jean MacCorison, Northampton, 
Mass.; Charles Kiesewetter, Dayton, 
Ohio, and Miss Norah Galvin, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Health Education—Norbert Rein- 
stein, Detroit, Mich, chairman; Mrs. 
Velma Joyner, Raleigh, N.C.; Ber- 
nard E. Hughes, New York, N.Y.; 
Mrs. Daisy Jacobs, St. Louis, Mo., 
and Mrs. Florence Abel, Astoria, Ore. 

Public Relations—J. Irvin Nichols, 
Louisville, Ky., chairman; Mrs. Mary 
W. Hooker, New York, N.Y.; James 
Swomley, Bismarck, N. D.; Miss 
Muriel Steward, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Mrs. Jean Valdespino, Clear- 
water, Fla. 

Rehabilitation—William O. Lewis, 
Cleveland, Ohio, chairman; Miss 
Mary Head, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Mrs. Ruth Birthright, Spartanburg, 
S.C.; Stephen A. Powers, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., and Mrs. Louis Gayer, San 
Angelo, Texas. 


Kansas Tuberculosis and Health 
Association, secretary-treasurer. 

Newly-elected members of the 
NCTW Governing Council are Ches- 
ter D. Kelly, Indianapolis, Ind., exec- 
utive secretary of the Indiana Tuber- 
culosis Association; Ellen Boyce, St. 
Louis, Mo., executive secretary of the 
Tuberculosis and Health Society of St. 
Louis, and Walter Wenkert, New Ha- 
ven, Conn., executive secretary of the 
Tuberculosis and Health Association of 
the New Haven Area, Inc. 


NCTW Elects Three 
As Honorary Member 


Honorary membership in the N 


tional Conference of Tuberculos 
Workers was conferred on three veter. 
ans of the tuberculosis movement du. 
ing the Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting 
of the National Tuberculosis Associ. 
tion in Atianiic City in May. 

The three are Arthur Dewees, for. 
mer executive secretary of the Pennsy}. 
vania Tuberculosis and Health Society; 
Dr. Kendall Emerson, former manag. 
ing director of the NTA, and Dr 
Charles H. Lerrigo, former executive 
secretary of the Kansas Tuberculosis 
Association. 

Addition of the new honorary mem 
bers brings to 11 the number honorel 
by the Conference for outstanding cop 
tributions to the NCTW and the tuber 
culosis movement since the practice wa 
established in 1949. They are: Mm 
Frances Brophy, Iowa; Mr. Dewegg; 
Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, Oregon; 
Ernest Easton, New Jersey ; Dr. Emer 
son; Frederick D. Hopkins, Ney 
York; Dr. Lerrigo ; George J. Nelbagh 
New York; Robert G. Paterson, North 
Carolina; Arthur Strawson, Mass 
chusetts, and S. M. Sharpe, Connedt 
cut. 


NTA Names D. Trauger 
To Social Research Posi 


Donald Trauger, Pittsburgh, joimél 
the staff of the National Tuberculofs 
Association as associate director of i 
NTA Social Research Division on Jui 
28. 

Mr.-Trauger was formerly 
associate in the Bureau of Social Ré 
search, Health and Welfare Fedete 
tion of Alleghany County, Pennsjt 
vania. He has had broad experience# 


social research dealing with problem 
in the field of social welfare and publi 


health. He has been employed in vate 
ous research capacities by the Federal 
Public Housing Authority, the US 
Public Health Service, and Iowa State 
Department of Social Welfare. 

A native of Portland, Ore., Mr. 
Trauger is a graduate of the University 
of Iowa and holds a master’s degree @ 
sociology from Iowa State College. 
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Highlights From History of Voluntary 


TB Movement Are Graphically 


Portrayed in NTA Documentary .. . 


“Within Man’s Power” 


The story of what can happen in a 
democracy when a few people of vision, 
knowledge, courage, and faith become 
aroused against a common enemy comes 
alive in “Within Man’s Power,” the 
National Tuberculosis Association’s 
new documentary motion picture. The 
film, which deals with the highlights in 
the 50-year history of the voluntary 
tuberculosis movement in the United 
States, was previewed during the 


NTA’s Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting 
at Atlantic City in May. Plans for its 


The starkly 


lized sets, effective lighting, and true-to-life makeup used in filmi 


distribution will be announced as soon 
as details are worked out. 

“Within Man’s Power” is in black 
and white, with RCA sound. Its run- 
ning time of slightly less than 30 min- 
utes makes it a natural for half-hour 
television showings. 

Nicholas Webster, who has won wide 
acclaim for his sensitive direction of 
documentaries, including a first prize 
at the 1951 Venice Film Festival, pro- 
duced and directed the film for the 
NTA from a script by Edward Murk- 


ng “Within Man's Power," the new National 


land, well known screen writer. Mr. 
Webster, who recently completed a 
round-the-world assignment, which in- 
cluded a year in Burma, for the Louis 
de Rochemont studio, made the film at 
the Capitol Fiim Studio of National 
Video Productions, Inc., in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Months before ‘““Within Man’s Pow- 
er” was put on film, it was decided that 
the picture must of necessity cover only 
the high points necessary to give the 
impression of all that has gone into 
tuberculosis control during the last 
half-century. This impression has been 
given in one solid impact after another 
through bold, experimental camera 
techniques, starkly stylized sets, and 
unusual lighting effects. 

Boris Kaufman, noted for his fine 
camera work in “Serenade” and “Ata- 


Tuberculosis Association's documentary, are well illustrated in the four shots seen here. Number | shows the memorable scene 
where Emily Bissell has succeeded in convincing the Philadelphia newspapermen of the importance of the Christmas Seal Sale; 
Number 2, Chris Gampell as Dr. Edward Livingston Trudeau; Number 3, Joseph Anthony as Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, and Num- 
ber 4, the scene from the “long lock back," where death and despair are everywhere in the Eighties bedroom where John 
McLiam as John Connett lies dying of "consumption." 
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lante,”’ made while he was working 1n 
Paris, and for his more recent work 
with the Canadian Film Board, directed 
the cinematography. Mr. Kaufman 
recently completed work on the new 
Marlon Brando film, ‘‘Waterfront,” di- 
rected by Elia Kazan, and has done “a 
corking job” on making “Within Man’s 
Power,” “a solid documentary,” ac- 
cording to Jay Carmody, Washington 
Star critic, who saw the film when it 
was screened in that city. 

“Tt is a good story, well told,” Mr. 
Carmody wrote. “Not the least of its 
merits is its revelation of how little 
even the layman who fancies himself 
reasonably informed, really knows 
about such socially vital organizations.” 


An Able Cast 


Mr. Carmody, who prefaced his re- 
view with the admonition, “Don’t pass 
up a chance to see a short subject, called 
‘Within Man’s Power’... ,” also gave 
a bow to the “exceptionally able” group 
of players. The cast of 72 includes 
Dorothea Jackson, Broadway actress ; 
Joseph Anthony, seen regularly on the 
Kraft Television Playhouse; John 
McLiam, Broadway actor, who has also 
appeared in television productions; 
Chris Gampell; John Rodney, William 
Callahan, Frances Sternagen; Allen 
Joseph; Stanley Pitts; Maurice Jarvis; 
Peter Jerome ; Charles Isaacs, and Judy 
Hall. 

“Within Man’s Power” begins in the 
present and then fades into the “long 
look back” via a series of impression- 
istic scenes from the past. It is here 
that the lighting and the photography, 
the scenes and the costumes and the 
makeup are at their best. Dramatic 
events, such as the discovery of the 
tubercle bacillus by Koch; the long and 
bitter battle waged by Dr. Lawrence 
F. Flick to prove to the medical pro- 
fession that tuberculosis is contagious ; 
the initiation of sanatorium treatment 
by Dr. Edward L. Trudeau ; the found- 
ing of the NTA; the growing popular 
support for tuberculosis control, and 
the birth of the Christmas Seal Sale, 
are portrayed. 

Just how long a road has been trav- 
elled and how many the gains we have 
won in the fight against tuberculosis 
become very apparent as the story re- 
turns from the past to the present. 
Dr. Flick’s prophetic words in the 
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final scene, that “it is within man’s 
power to control tuberculosis and until 
this power is fully realized the fight 
against tuberculosis must go on un- 
abated,” remind us forcibly, however, 
that these gains must be preserved and 
extended until tuberculosis is eradi- 


cated. 


Cited for Service 


NCTW honors thirty for 
“long and successful service” 
in interest of TB control 


Citations for “long and successful 
service in’ the interest of the voluntary 
tuberculosis control movement” were 
presented to 28 state and local associa- 
tion executives and to two former 
National Tuberculosis Association staff 
members at the membership session of 
the National Conference of Tubercu- 
losis Workers held during the NTA 
Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting at At- 
lantic City in May. 

The NCTW members, who will re- 
ceive certificates of appreciation and 
who have served from 18 to 40 years 
as tuberculosis workers, are: 


Miss Mabel Baird, state executive, 
Connecticut, 40 years; Miss Edna 
Young Bond, state association staff, 
New Jersey, 30 years; Mrs. Bethesda 
B. Buchanan, state executive, Wash- 
ington, 35 years, retired; Miss Helen 
L. Burke, state executive, Colorado, 
28 years, retired; Mrs. Blanche H. 
DeKoning, local executive, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., 38 years. ; 

Also, Miss Etta M. Dobbin, state 
executive, Wyoming, 18 years, retired ; 
Miss Annis L. Fletcher, local execu- 
tive, Long Beach, Calif., 36 years, re- 
tired; Miss Leslie C. Foster, state 
executive, Virginia, 33 years, retired; 
Mrs. William Fringer, local executive, 
Rockford, Ill., 20 years, retired. 

Also, Mrs. Ashley Halsey, local ex- 
ecutive, Charleston, S.C.; 28 years; 
Miss Nora Spencer Hamner, local ex- 
ecutive, Richmond, Va., 36 years; Miss 
Helen Katen, state executive, North 
Dakota, 27 years, retired; Frank Kier- 
nan, state executive, Massachusetts and 
New, York City, 25 years, retired; 
Charles Kurtzhalz, local executive, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 22 years, retired. 


Also, Mrs. John McBryde, state ex. 
ecutive, Louisiana, 20 years, retired; 
Mrs. Chauncey B. McDonald, state 
executive, South Carolina, 32 years 
retired; Dr. E. A. Myerding, state 
executive, Minnesota, 30 years; Miss 
Rubye J. Mochel, local executive, Ma. 
con County, Illinois, 25 years. 

Also, Charles L. Newcomb, NTA, 
Christmas Seal Sale, 20 years, retired: 
Miss Pansy Nichols, state executive, 
Texas, 34 years; Mrs. Elizabeth Stolt- 
enkamp Paterson, NTA, administra. 
tive secretary, 30 years, retired; Mrs, 
Kathryne R. Pearce, local executive, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 34 years; Dr. Carl 
Puckett, state executive, Oklahoma, 27 
years. 

Also, Mrs. May Pynchon, state ex- 
ecutive, Florida, 31 years; Dr. L. E. 
Smith, state executive, Kentucky, 21 
years, retired; Mrs. Ethelynne Sulli- 
van, local executive, St. Clair County, 
Illinois, 25 years; Miss Zoa A. Velde, 
local executive, Peoria County, Illinois, 
33 years; Mrs. Elizabeth Wallace, local 
executive, Adams County, Illinois, 25 
years; Theodore J. Werle, state execu- 
tive, Michigan, 32 years; Mrs. Flor- 
ence C. Williams, local staff, Chicago 
and Cook County, Illinois, 30 years. 


Medical Research on TB 


... Continued from page 133 


therapy, tuberculosis investigators will 
surely persist in the effort. 


Natural Resistance 

A fact of outstanding importance, 
well documented by Lurie in the NTA 
program, suggests that the entire effort 
to enhance resistance by vaccination 
and related procedures may be of sec- 
ondary importance. This fact is the 
phenomenon of variable native resist- 
ance to tuberculosis in man and amt 
mals. It is now well established that 
animals endowed by nature with inher- 
ent resistance are the very animals 
whose resistance can be increased most 
readily by vaccination, a striking ex 
ample of the old adage “to him who 
hath shall be given.” But it is worth 
noting that even inherent resistance 8 
a modifiable factor. Fundamentally itis 
dependent on certain natural charactet- 
istics, of which the body’s hormone bak 
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ance is one of the most important. This 
fact make: it possible to modify re- 
sistance by controllable procedures, 
such as deliberate variation in the tis- 
sue concentration of cortisone and the 
sex hormones. Here, rather than in the 
stimulus of vaccination, may lie the 
secret of enhancement of human re- 
sistance. 

Of the same order are the possibili- 
ties in nutrition. Part of the age-old 
decline in the mortality of tuberculosis 
is probably related to improvement in 
eating habits. Good studies have shown 
that the accessory growth factors, the 
so-called vitamins, raise resistance to 
disease. Other studies have shown that 
certain antibiotics are good accessory 
growth factors. Animal breeders add 
crude antibiotics to prepared animal 
foods to enhance animal growth. Sur- 
prisingly it now appears true that the 
substances introduced to favor growth 
also suppress hacterial infection. How 
much of this process has occurred in 
man’s long history it is impossible to 
guess, but there is good reason to be- 
lieve that something like it has hap- 
pened in the case of tuberculosis. We 
should be mindful of the facts known 
and direct our nutritional advice ac- 
cordingly. 


Unmet Needs 

Perhaps enough has been said to in- 
dicate that medical research, after years 
of fruitless effort, achieved sudden suc- 
cess in the chemical and surgical treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, while attempts to 
enhance the resistance of the human 
body, in spite of more than half a cen- 
tury of exhaustive studies on vaccina- 


tion against the disease, have not yet 


brought forth a wholly satisfactory 
procedure, comparable in effect with 
chemotherapy. It must be noted again, 
however, that one practical procedure 
for enhancement of resistance is avail- 
able, BCG vaccination, which, if it does 
not stimulate the maximum protection 
afforded by vaccines in other diseases, 
is of definite value and can be of great 
assistance when carried out as one ele- 
ment of a comprehensive program in 
conjunction with other procedures of 
recognized worth. 

As noted above, however, a review 
of methods to enhance human resist- 
ance indicates that vaccination is only 


one of several possible measures for 
attaining this end. As we have seen, 
stimulation of resistance perhaps may 
be affected through modifications of 
the hormonal balance in the body and 
nutritional improvement. There is some 
evidence to indicate that nutrition and 
chemotherapy are chemically related 
elements in resistance to tuberculosis. 

This review shows, however, that we 
are still deficient in basic knowledge to 
develop these leads. It is only rational 
to suggest that fundamental research 
is needed in the fields indicated. In 
a certain sense fundamental research 
means keeping up with the times by 
capitalizing on advances made in one’s 
own and other fields. New advances, 
constantly being made in_bacteriol- 
ogy, biological chemistry, physiology, 
pharmacology, immunology, therapy, 
and epidemiology, require a broad basis 
of tuberculosis research to take advan- 
tage of new discoveries that apply di- 
rectly to our own field. 


NTA Research Program 


With this in mind we may turn fin- 
ally to the NTA’s program of medical 
research. It is broad, if not completely 
comprehensive, in scope. The fact that 
it does not cover the entire field is due 


to limitation of funds and the necessary 


The program has developed for more 
element of selection in investigators. 
than 30 years on the basis of individuai 
initiative and merit. It is hard to build 
a perfectly rounded program on this 
limited basis, but it takes all advantage 
possible of individual enthusiasm and 
capacity. 

An analysis of the medical research 
program of the NTA currently in ef- 
fect, a program which represents the 
best judgment of the Committee on 
Medical Research in selecting the most 
promising of a much larger number 
of applications, affords the following 
breakdown for grants-in-aid of re- 
search, as seen in the table below. 

As of this year, the annual expendi- 
ture is $183,152 and the average size 
of the grants is $5,233. Needless to 
say, there is a great deal of overlap 
in the studies and the breakdown is in 
large measure arbitrary. Studies on 
the metabolism of the bacillus inev- 
itably drift into chemotherapy, for 
example. But the list indicates an im- 
pressive breadth of effort and its com- 
position ensures progress over a wide 
range of investigation. It is to be hoped 
that within the many lines of endeavor 
thus promoted vy the NTA useful in- 
formation will be developed which will 
be of value in reaching the objectives 
outlined at the beginning of this paper. 


Medical Research Projects, Classified by Type of Project: April 1, 1954 


Number Percentage Distribution 
of of 
Type of Project Projects Expenditures 
All types 35 100 

The tubercle bacilius, growth and me- 

tabolism 7 19 
The tubercle bacillus in relation to 

chemotherapy 3 9 
Experimental chemotherapy of tuber- 

culosis 2 8 
Natural resistance to tuberculosis 5 12 
Acquired resistance to tuberculosis 4 12 
Pathology of tuberculosis 2 4 
Pulmonary physiology 5 20 
Clinical treatment of tuberculosis 3 9 
Epidemiology of tuberculosis and re- 

lated disease 2 4 
Other projects 2 3 
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Leaves NTA Staff 


Miss Mary Dempsey, 
statistician for NTA since 
October 1941, retires 


Miss Mary Dempsey, statistician for, 
the National Tuberculosis Association 


since 1941, retired at the end of May. 

Miss Dempsey joined the NTA staff 
in October 1941, succeeding Miss 
Jessamine S. Whitney who had. died 
the previous March after 23 years as 


statistician, At that time Miss Dempsey 


was already a veteran in the field of 
public health, child welfare, and occu- 
pation statistics, having served for sev- 
eral years in the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Public Health Service, 
and the Women’s Bureau and Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Miss Dempsey had also spent five 
years as statistician of the Syracuse 
(N.Y.) Health Demonstration, fi- 
nanced by the Milbank Memorial 
Fund; at the expiration of this assign- 
ment in 1929 she was elected a fellow 
of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. For seven years prior to her 
NTA appointment she had been em- 
ployed as regional director of social 
research for the Federal Work Projects 
Administration in the territory extend- 
ing from Maine to Virginia. 

For nearly three decades prior to 
Miss Whitney’s death Miss Dempsey 
had been closely associated with her in 
connection with various public health 
activities, principaliy the preparation of 
the report entitled “Death Rates by Oc- 
cupation”, published by NTA in 1934. 
This study, based on census figures, 
was the first and only report of its 
kind ever published in the United 
States. Another joint effort of Miss 
Dempsey and Miss Whitney, was the 
follow-up study of 6,906 patients dis- 
charged alive from 75 public tubercu- 
losis hospitals in 1933, which was pub- 
lished by NTA in 1942 as Social Re- 
search Series No. 8. 

Largely as a result of this close asso- 
ciation, the NTA statistical division 
has continued to operate on very much 


the same basis for the past 36 years. 
During the past winter Miss Dempsey 
has been engaged in abstracting a 650- 
page report entitled “Vocational Re- 
habilitation of the Tuberculous: A 
Comparative Analysis and Evaluation 
of Service Provided by a State 
Agency”, by Sol L. Warren, Ph.D., 
which is to be published by NTA in the 
near. future. 

Miss Dempsey was born in Water- 
loo, New York where she maintains as 
a summer residence the home built by 
her grandparents in 1857. 


Health Departments Get 
X-Ray Units of USPHS 


Twenty of the mobile units, formerly 
used by the Division of Chronic Dis- 
ease and Tuberculosis, U.S. Public 
Health Service, in assisting large cities 
to conduct tuberculosis case-finding 
programs, have been assigned to official 
health agencies in various parts of the 
country, according to Dr. Paul A. 
Pamplona, chief of the State Aid 
Branch, Division of Special Health 
Services, USPHS. 

Assignment of the units, which 
began last November, shortly after 
federal funds which had supported the 
program were withdrawn, was com- 
pleted in May. Requests far outnum- 
bered the available units. Allocation 
was determined by the PHS in co- 
operation with the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. 

The units have been placed with 
health departments in the following 
locations: Jefferson County, Alabama ; 
Territory of Alaska; Contra Costa 
County, California; City-County of 
Denver, Colo.; State of Delaware; 
District of Columbia ; State of Florida ; 
State of Idaho; City of Chicago, IIl.; 
State of Maine; City of Baltimore, 
Md.; City of Detroit, Mich.; State of 
Montana; District Health Department, 
Durham, N.C. ; State of Ohio; State of 
Oklahoma; State of Oregon; State of 
South Carolina; Davidson County, 
Tennessee, and Arlington County, Vir- 
ginia. 


Fall Regional Meetings 
Set by Four TB Groups 


Tuberculosis groups in the east, west, 
south, and central states will hold ses. 
sions in September and October. Ac. 
cording to present plans, dates and loca. 
tions are as follows: 

Southern Tuberculosis Conference 
Sept. 9-11, Hotel Biltmore, Atlant, 
Ga. 

New England Tuberculosis Confer. 
ence—Sept. 16-18, Newport, R.I. 

Western Tuberculosis Conference 
Sept. 23-25, Hotel Mapes, Reno, Ney, 

Mississippi Valley Conference on 


Tuberculosis—Oct. 7-9, Town House, im 


Kansas City, Kan. 


Physicians From Abroad 


Attend Trudeau Session i 


Thirty-six doctors from six foreign 


countries and thirteen states atterded 
the 40th annual session of the Trudeau 


School of Tuberculosis which ended its Hi 


four-week course on June 25. 


Among the foreign countries repre 


sented were Canada, Australia (Tas 
mania), Thailand, Japan, Korea, and 
Brazil. Some of the doctors were in 
private practice; others were public 
health officials, staff doctors at various 


hospitals, and instructors in medicine in Bi 


universities. Six were from the Depart 


ment of Mental Hygiene of New York 
State; five from the Veterans Admin- 
istration; four from the U. S. Navy; 


two from the U. S. Air Force; and one B 


each from the U. S. Public Health 
Service and the 
Foundation. 


Sessions were held at Trudeau Sane 


torium and other divisions of the Trt 
deau-Saranac Institute, as 

well as Ray Brook State 

mount Veterans Administra- 
Tuberculosis Hospital, Sun- 

tion Hospital, Variety Clubs- 

Will Rogers Hospital, Sana- 

torium Gabriels, Stony Wold 
Sanatorium, and the Saranac 

Lake Rehabilitation Guild. 
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